APPENDIX D

December 29th, 1892, a notice entitled " The Sedition (Samoa) Rcgu-
lation, 1892," which rendered any British subject guilty of " sedition"
against the "Government of Samoa" liable, on conviction, to im-
prisonment for not more than three months. It placed the right of
defining the words " Government of Samoa " in the hands of the British
Consul at Apia, and explicitly included in the word "sedition " " all
practices, whether by word, deed, or writing, having for their object
to bring about in Samoa discontent or dissatisfaction, public dis-
turbance, civil war, hatred or contempt toward the King or Govern-
ment of Samoa, or the laws or constitution of the country, and
generally to promote disorder in Samoa."

At the time of its publication, no British subject had, so far as is
known, been guilty of fomenting sedition in Samoa, and if it were
necessary to find a pretext for putting it in force, Stevenson's letters
to the Times were the only existing printed utterance which would
have fallen within the sweep even of that all-embracing net.

Had the Regulation been put in force generally, it would probably
have resulted in the imprisonment of the entire British population of
Apia, for there was none so poor as not to hold up to contempt that
pitiable Government; had it been put in force against Stevenson,
there was obviously no jail in Samoa fit to receive him (certainly not
the President's new prison), and he must have been deported to Fiji or
the Colonies. But as soon as the first copy of this document reached
the Colonial Office in Downing Street, and even before a question
could be asked in Parliament, it was amended by Lord Ripon into
something more in conformity with the usual rights of British subjects.
Its teeth having been drawn, the Regulation dragged out an idle
existence, and I believe that nobody was ever punished under its pro-
visions.

The High Commissioner had neither visited Samoa himself during
the term of Stevenson's residence, nor sent any other officer there from
outside; this Regulation must therefore have been issued either with
the approval of the British Consul (who was the local Deputy Com-
missioner), or else without inquiry from, or the approval of, any British
official on the spot having cognisance of the facts, and upon the bare

i Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, Fourth Series, vol. x. pp. 1596,
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